APPROACH  TO  ENGLAND

much as two shillings a day (almost double what
he could hope for elsewhere), were its notorious
agues. But of these the traveller was as yet
unaware.

Feversham, a long, straggling town, encom-
passed the road for over a mile. Beyond the
town, coast and road ran for a time within sight
of each other, until from the higher ground west
of Sittingbourne the traveller caught the gleam of
the Medway. A few miles later he entered the
twin towns of Chatham and Rochester. Here
were the King's naval arsenals, with lanes of
storehouses going down to the water's edge, and
a main street which stretched for half a league
along the Medway until it crossed it by a stone
bridge, adorned by a parapet of iron balusters set
there by the authorities to catch suicides and
hats.6

After Rochester the way divided. Here ex-
perienced travellers left the main London high
road through Dartford, and bore riverwards to
Gravesend. In doing so they were wise to seek
each other's company, for the road passed over
Gad's Hill, notorious since the days of Falstaff
for its robberies. Here on a summer's dawn in
1676 a highwayman on a bay mare robbed a
gentleman as he came over the brow of the
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